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Recreation at Vineland* 


E. R. Johnstone 


When one thinks of recreation in an institution for the feeble- 
minded, it should be remembered that here are people of all physical 
ages from three to sixty, with mental ages from a few months to 
about twelve years; that most of them will spend their entire lives in 
the institution and that means twenty-four hours a day and 365 days 
a year. To make an ideal community, work must be a pleasure 
and therefore in a sense recreation. It will be seen that the line 
between work and play is but lightly drawn. 


The feeble-minded, or as we like to say, “those whose minds have 
not developed normally’’, frequently have the bodies of adults but all 
have the minds of children, so their play and recreation is simple. 
But because they learn slowly and because the steps of learning are 
short, one who learns to teach these children to play becomes an ex- 
cellent teacher of normals. 


Undirected play for the feeble-minded means no play, for they 
lack initiative, but the older and brighter children are often more 
patient and therefore more effective than employes. Nevertheless 
there must always be employes to stimulate, praise and encourage. 


The little children learn ring-around-a-rosie, drop the handker- 
chief, follow my leader and such games. There are swings, see-saws, 
slides and other apparatus on the different play grounds, of which 
there are several. Kites and tops appear among the feeble-minded 
at regular seasons as they do with normals. But in an institution 
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we must provide tops, and materials for kite making; even though 
there, as in the normal homes, balls of twine mysteriously disappear 
from desk and store room. The carpenter shop must turn out sticks 

and the cooks are begged for flour to make paste. It is amazing how 
- much paste a boy can get all over himself in making one kite. | 
think perhaps our boys get more pleasure out of flying their kites 
than outside youngsters for nearly everyone will stop to “see how 
she pulls”. 

Many roller skates are given each year at Christmas time and in 
the winter evenings there are games of checkers, parchesi and the 
like. Many of the children play very good games, but none play 
chess. 

There are half a dozen base ball diamonds on the grounds, one 
of which is the big league diamond where games are played with the 
colony boys and the teams from the Vineland high school, the glass 
house or other outside places. Our picked team, all feeble-minded 
boys, won 20 out of 24 games this summer against outside teams. 

On Saturday afternoons and Sunday mornings the big auto 
truck is relieved from all work in order to take groups riding, for 
the most difficult time from the disciplinary standpoint is when there 
is leisure time. Something to which to look forward, some pleasure 
to anticipate not too far away, is necessary with our children as 
well as with normals. 

Picnics and parties run all through the summer. Sometimes the 
groups spend a few hours at Parvin’s Pond or Centerton, six or 
eight miles away, where there is fishing and boating with the ever 
present lunch. There are dozens of these each summer, for there 
are five hundred children and a long summer. Then there is a cot- 
tage at the seashore, Ocean City or Wildwood, where groups of six- 
teen or twenty-four spend from a single day to a week each, de- 
pending upon their capacity to enjoy such a change. The long auto 
ride twenty to fifty miles being a large part of the fun. 

But better even than the sea shore is our own camping grounds. 
We have a colony where 100 of our grown boys live. It is about } 
five miles from the institution proper. There are 1300 acres of scrub 
oak and pine land with the pretty little Menantico river flowing for 
nearly two miles along one border. 

The big boys prepared the land and it was one of the happiest 
of times to go out in the brush with axes and grub hoes to clear 
a place for the shacks and open up the dense undergrowth to the 
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stream. To the average man it would seem almost an impossible 
task but these boys sang and shouted as they worked and cheered 
as the piles of brush grew to enormous size. The best boys had 
the privilege of stamping down the piles and a few weeks later, night 
after night, there was a glorious camp fire around which we could 
sit and sing and tell stories. 

One interesting side light on camp was when a group of the 
colony boys went to spend their period at camp. They had often 
walked over across the little creek and through the corn field, to 
help clear the grounds or to visit the campers, less than a quarter 
of a mile from their own dormitories. But now they were to go to 
camp themselves. So the big truck drove up to their buildings, 
they were loaded in and whirled off—not just a quarter of a mile— 
but away off to the Training School proper, five miles away and 
then they were driven to and fro about the grounds where they 
could shout and cheer and so let their little world know that they 
were bound for camp. Then the truck turned off on a wood road 
and finally brought up at the camp grounds where they spent their 
camping period as happily as though they were not almost within 
a stone’s throw of where they live the rest of the year. 

Throughout the winter months there are numerous afternoons 
and evening parties in the different cottages of which there are six- 
teen. These are much like the home parties we used to have when 
we were children, if we were fortunate enough to live in a small 
town. Sometimes it is just the children in one group and sometimes 
children from other groups are invited in. Games are played, there 
is much singing and reciting and “eats”. Always there must be 
“eats” at a children’s party even though the children be men and 
women in years. 

Parents remember their children’s birthdays and frequently send 
money to provide refreshments for John’s or Mary’s or Tommy’s 
party and so of course this child becomes the host and invites whom- 
soever he pleases. Officers, teachers and other employes are includ- 
ed in the invitations so that it is physically impossible for us to 
accept all of the invitations we receive. 

But the greatest of all parties are the monthly birthday parties 
for everybody. Each month there is posted on the Official Bulletin 
Boards the names of all children who have birthdays in that month 
and also the names of all employes who came to the institution in that 
month on any previous year. Institution Birthday we call it. The 
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Director sends to each child and employe a birthday card on the 
anniversary day, so all of this leads up to the big birthday parties 
in which all take part. These are held in the big play room in 
Garrison Hall. The Birthday children, all whose birthday fall with- 
in the month, have special seats at one side of the room, the band 
(24 pieces) sits opposite and at the two remaining sides are the 
boys and girls. The big center space is open for games. The band 
plays, everybody sings and the birthday children choose the games, 
Chase the squirrel, circle the rope, pass the bean bag, musical chairs, 
kick the clubs, falling pillar, everything and anything that anyone can 
think of is played, and everyone takes part. Of course the ladies 
are excused when we play-leap frog, but when we dance then they are 
in special demand by the girls as well as the boys. 


Each Wednesday evening there is a regular entertainment. We 
do have moving pictures, but we find it exceedingly difficult to find 
pictures that are not too sentimental or too exciting or over the 
heads of our children, and the slap stick, pie throwing kind have no 
value, and even Charlie Chaplin is rather much like ourselves in his 
awkwardness, so we have movies only occasionally, and perhaps twice 
a year an outside entertainment. But we are still old fashioned 
enough to want to give our own shows. The teachers must present 
one entertainment a month prepared by the pupils in their classes. 
This gives a great many different children a chance to take part. 


Our contests are famous for their training and fun. Here on 
the stage the children appear in pairs. Each pair of contestants 
striving over some regular activity of daily life. For example John 
and Jennie make up two beds that are placed on the stage, at the 
same time Frank and Fanny contest in setting tables. Sam and 
Sally play solos, Max and Mary spell against each other, Tom and 
Tillie wash the faces and hands and fix the hair of Carl and Caro- 
line. Two sewing machines furnish a sewing contest for two of the 
girls while two husking pegs let two boys contest with corn shocks 
on the floor in front of the stage. Of course there are prizes for 
the winners, and, so that there. may be no broken hearts, there are 
second prizes for those who do not win. It’s a great stimulation in 
regular work to be hoping to take part in a contest. Here too, any- 
one can take part. 


Band concerts and physical culture entertainments belong in the 
Wednesday night entertainment group. 
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Special festival occasions are all celebrated. January has lad- 
der Sunday when we have lists of the children read aloud calling at- 
tention to those who have advanced upward on the ladder of life. 
February is Birthday month and not only Washington and Lincoln 
but also Dickens, Lowell and Edison are remembered. Easter is 
observed by special services. 

July Fourth is not a day of fire works but of putting up dec- 
orations, for it is more fun to put them up than to see them up. 
There is a big game or sports or a movie and a big parade. As 
everyone wants to be in it, of course, it is necessary to march out- 
side the grounds on broad Landis Avenue where we can counter- 
march and so everybody can see everybody else. Then, too, the 
Fourth of July is Parents’ day and it seems as though every father 
and mother with the “sisters and cousins and aunts” come with 
autos full of friends. 

Harvest Sunday and Thanksgiving furnish many days of fun 
in the preparation of the gorgeously decorated stage, and the songs, . 
instrumental and vocal selections, and recitations by the children. 
And then comes Christmas. 

Letters to Santa are written by or for each child. As many as 
possible go out to get the greens or help to make wreaths, rope and 
other decorations. Santa comes himself on Christmas Eve to the 
most riotous reception ever held and on Christmas morning the hun- 
dreds of packages that have been coming by mail and express for 
weeks ahead are given out from the trees, for there is one in every 
cottage. 

Thrice each year, Annual Day in June, for the Summer Students, 
in August, and during Christmas week, are given special entertain- 
ments in which more than one hundred children take part. The 
children see them first and then they are repeated for the public. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all of our recreations is what 
we call Morning Assembly. At 8:45 the tower bell rings and all 
of the children troop to the Assembly Hall. They are here for just 
twenty minutes but every minute is filled. There never has been a 
prepared program for this unless some child has written one out. 
As soon as all are seated the leader says “Now what do you want 
to do”. Hands go up all about the room and whomsoever is called 
is expected to respond. 

Tim may say he wants to sing. Tim sings. May has a recita- 
tion, so she gives it. There is no diffidence here in an audience of 
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ones peers. Employe or child may be called upon, they respond. 
Stunts are performed, races called that take groups tearing out of 
the hall and around the square. Schneider’s band gathers up a couple 
of drums and horns and plays merrily. A story is called for, or 
a Punch and Judy show. Perhaps the leader chases some child whose 
birthday it is, with a big stick that somehow is found upon the piano. 


In all of our recreations we try to have as many as possible of 
the children take an active part, but at Birthday Parties and Morn- 
ing Assembly there is no limit. Little and big, the brightest and the 
dullest may here get upon the stage and show off whatever little 
talent they think they have. Here there is no one to sneer but 
many to applaud. 


Morning exercises and chapel may have their places in school 
and institution but I know of nothing so stimulating to good feeling, 
so full of joy or so sure to change any trouble or sorrow in the home 
into a happy spirit upon entering the classes five minutes later than 
morning assembly. By nine fifteen all are in school, on the farm, 
in the shops or wherever the day’s schedule requires. 


Out at the colony the boys have a wonderful “swimmin’ hole” 
such as delighted us in our boyhood days and farther up the stream 
at camp is another natural spot, but on the long summer days they 
were too far away. Soa couple of years ago we built a real swimming 
pool at the institution and all summer long, morning, afternoon and 
evening it is in use. The physical culture teachers, one for boys and 
one for girls, have general charge and it has surprised us all to see 
how easily children of rather poor mentality learn to swim. Water 
exhibitions are frequently given to most enthusiastic audiences. who 
clamor to “show them” how well they (the audience) could do it. 

The drift from recreation to occupation is almost imperceptible, 
for we try to make all occupation a privilege. Making brooms or 
brushes is fun if it is a contest. The domestic science classes give 
parties, the wood workers make toys, the rug weavers take their 
product all about the place to show everyone what they can do. The 
free play rooms are a part of the Kindergarten and the games are 
a part of the preparation for parties. The school donkey is a fine 
object upon which to learn to hitch up and drive. Out at the colony 
the boys will cut and pile brush all day in order to have the fun 
of burning it up. . 

Because it was a special privilege, John got up with the other 
milking boys at four thirty every morning and helped to milk forty 
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cows. Now he is practically in charge of the herd at the colony 
and is making it a great privilege to the boys who help him. Some- 
thing like white washing Tom Sawyer’s fence. William has been 
given the privilege of caring for the ducks and last year he and his 
boys furnished us with one ton of duck meat. Joe and Walter with a 
group of rather low grade boys are raising a couple of hundred hogs 
a year and Willie, who was called a pyromaniac by the judge who sent 
him to us, is one of the best firemen we ever had. Yes, of course, 
they have to have supervision but it is so carefully done that they 
think they are working independently and they speak of “my horses”, 
“my hogs” and “my ducks”. 

Even Charlie who is janitor of Garrison Hall—and incidentally 
solo cornetist in the band—feels that the Hall is his. And when 
last year the Board of Trustees decided to hang Charlie’s picture up 
in the big Assembly room along with the pictures of those former 
trustees who had given of interest and time and money to The 
Training School at Vineland, we all felt that it was only a just tribute 
to one who has been these many years faithful to a trust. 

And last week while I was out at the colony at Menantico, 
Raymond, who came to us many years ago as a troublesome, impudent, 
disobedient little ragamuffin and who slowly but surely, through work 
that was made play, has come to be a help and comfort and guide to 
the other boys at the colony; Raymond whose flowers beautify cot- 
tage and grounds, yes, even the horse stable and hog pens, said to me, 
“I’m trying to be good enough so that some day the Board will put 
my picture up at Menantico like they put Charlie’s up at Garrison 
Hall”. 

And J know that they will, for Raymond has learned the won- 
derful art of making all of the doings of his daily life real recreation. 





“Imbeciles are persons who are capable of guarding themselves 
against common physical dangers, but who are incapable of earning 
their own living by reason of mental defect existing from birth or an 
early age.” TREDGOLD 





The Training School has decided to discontinue the 
Summer School for Teachers of Backward and Deficient 
Children for 1925 but the work will be resumed in 1926. 
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From the Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Board 


of School Visitors, New London, Conn. 


Grace M. Sistare * 
Director of Opportunity Classes 


To the Board of Education: 


Gentlemen :—This completes our fifth year of work in our Op- 
portunity Classes. We have been untiring in our efforts to establish, 
through your generous support, a special school of which a pro- 
gressive school system may be proud. May I review briefly our re- 
cord for the five years? 


Year Classes Pupils 
1919-1920 2 80 
1920-1921 2 55 
1921-1922 5 125 
1922-1923 6 149 
1923-1924 6 166 


We have within our school six children who registered with us 
during the first year and who will, no doubt, remain with us until 
they reach the age of sixteen years. .We have had four out of town 
pupils for observation and training. We have had parents request 
us to take their children for a few months’ observation. At the 
start, we had a little difficulty in convincing parents that there was 
no disgrace in sending children to us as our school was not a dis- 
ciplinary school but an educational clinic and clearing house for 
any type of school misfits. Through home visits and the co-opera- 
tiveness of the principals and teachers in the other public schools 
we have been gaining the parents’ confidence each year. When we 
recommend the return of a child to the regular grades we are still 
interested in that case and anxiously await the report after his trial 
of a few weeks. We are proud to say that the majority hold their 
places and are not referred to our department again. Eight parents 
who requested that their children return to grades contrary to our 
advice, later brought the children back to us, admitting that they 
were properly placed with us where they were happier in the smaller 
classes. 


*Miss Sistare, Miss Quinn and Mrs. Buckley were members of the Training School, 
Summer Class, °22 
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Two hundred and eighty-six pupils have left our school during 
the five years and have been located as follows: 


Atwork - - - - - * - = 66 
At home -_- s+ = + oe e¢ = 
Married - = = = = f= se 5 


In Regular Grades 
By transfer 


Health - = = = = = = = 76 
Opportunity - = = = = = = 27 
Foreign - 5 5 fe eee 34 
By request - - - - - - - 12 
In special schools - - - - - 3 
In state institutions—penal - - - 13 
Training school - - - - = = 4 
Removed fromcity - - - - - 31 
Deceased - = ee ee 3 

286 


Perhaps you wonder what work these boys and girls may be 
able to do—any work that is within their scope of knowledge—work 
that requires supervision and not too great responsibility on the part 
of the worker. Many are doing routine work in the mills and shops 
where piece work pay offers the incentive to spur them onward; 
others are helpers to carpenters and electricians and are making good. 
The unstable types usually get work easily, get into an “argument” 
and drift from job to job, boasting of how many different varieties 
of work they are “able” to do. When any of my boys and girls come 
in to visit us, which is nearly every week, and say they have kept 
the same job a year or more, they get the necessary praise which they 
crave to keep them going, just as we all do; but my great respect 
goes out to the foreman who has worked with that young citizen 
studying his personality traits and insisting upon his “fitting” in so 
far as he is able, just as we do in special class work. 

With the assistance of Dr. Morris, the school psychologist, I 
have organized our classes into a classified school, working depart- 
mentally. 

Class A 16 Girls Chron. Age 12 to 17 years. 

Mental Age 8 to 12 years. 

Class A 16 Boys Chron. Age 12 to 17 years. 

Mental Age 8 to 12 years. 
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Class B_ 16 Girls & Chron. Age 10 to 15 years. 

Boys Mental Age 6to 8 years. 

Class C 16 Girls & Chron. Age 6 to I5 years. 

. Boys Mental Age 3 to 6 years. 
Coach Class 16 Boys and Girls—Ungraded—Individual problems, 
Health Class 20 Boys and Girls—Ungraded— Under Health De- 

partment. 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Our primary teacher, Miss Sullivan, has been with us four years 
and she is still interested in our own project. A report of her work 
will be a fair sample of the work of two rooms, the other classes 
having more advanced work. Seven children are reading from prim- 
ers, first and second readers, the rest are associating words with pic- 
tures as a foundation for real reading. In number work the children 
recognize, count and write; much concrete number work is done. 
The rhythm work includes marching, folk dancing, games, and ball 
bouncing. The language consists of games, poems, dramatization and 
reproduction of stories. The handwork is similar to handwork in any 
primary grade. Most important in this particular group is the forma- 
tion of proper personal habits. Each child has a tooth brush, paste, 
soap and comb. Children who desire are encouraged to take baths in 
the clinic. 

Mrs. Buckley is the “mother” of our health class and here, as in 
our other classes, the happy children would remain always if we 
would allow them. They make health charts and watch their weights; 
they have rest periods in steamer chairs in the sun; they have out- 
door exercise; they have their daily lunch or diet, their medicine or 
treatment or whatever the health department advises and furnishes. 
They have their regular school work unless their condition prevents. 
They learn to take care of themselves, in minor disorders, so that 
eventually they may return to the regular classes. They have con- 
stant supervision from the doctors and nurses of the health depart- 
ment. Many children come to our school anemic and underweight; 
to them proper food for their bodies is of most importance. With 
hearty co-operation between home and school we have taken care of 
this condition. The school physician recommends, the nurses and 
teachers through the diet kitchen attend to their needs. During the 
year we have had milk furnished by the Health Department, also 
several shipments of oatmeal, sugar, cocoa and oranges donated by 
an organization of public spirited citizens. Two groups of girls have 
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had cooking and serving lessons under the direction of Miss Rose, 
our supplementary teacher. They have prepared a mid-morning lunch 
daily for about forty children. They have also cooked for themselves 
and for the teachers. 

The coaching class has taken care of newly arrived foreigners 
and other children who needed drill in certain subjects. A new pro- 
ject was also started this year by Mrs. Bennett; a group of fifteen 
progressive women who wished to learn English, but found it impos- 
sible to attend evening school, came two hours daily for instruction. 

The annual exhibition in June was attended by many interested 
citizens. The toys, baskets, rugs, bags, brushes, etc., which were 
offered for sale brought us money for kitchen furnishings and other 
supplies. A part of the proceeds was also spent to beautify our 
grounds. 

The manual work for boys is under the direction of Miss Quinn. 
She reported twenty chairs caned for the other schools, seven dozen 
counter brushes made of horsehair and fibre besides a great assort- 
ment of wood working projects which are dear to the hearts of our 
boys. Miss Shipman, the instructor of the girls’ manual work ex- 
hibited dresses, towels, bags, embroidery, knitting, crochet work and 
many of the other crafts. The woven rugs and reed trays made by 
selected children from different rooms attracted much attention and 
were readily sold. The physical education with its drills, games 
and dances and the music consisting of group singing and toy band 
selections was under Miss Boylan’s direction and received much com- 
mendation from our visitors. 

The children at Jennings School know they have many friends 
all over the city. At Christmas there was a party given for us and 
in June there was a picnic and friends gave us money for our lunches. 
We have had ice cream, transportation, clothes, eye glasses and foot- 
balls donated from different sources. One day we had a new boy 
enter who needed clothes; our school funds were low and the teach- 
ers’ personal funds were lower. Mrs. Whiteside sent out an S. O. S. 
call to the schools. Robert Bartlett School responded; a delegation 
went down town and purchased an outfit from the inside to the 
outside and delivered the goods, vanishing like fairies. That was 
a real human project which was appreciated by all concerned. 


CONCLUSION 
Looking forward to another year, and considering vital com- 
munity problems, I feel the necessity of more follow up work. We 
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have built our bridge only half way across the stream; our “graduates” 
drift into a world which they do not understand and which in tum 
does not understand them. We neeed more supervision and guide. 
ance for the more suggestible, who are easily influenced by their wiser 
associates, that we may not meet so many of them in the courts and 
penal institutions. Another phase, I should like to have you consider 
is the value of a detention school room. I do not advocate withhold- 
ing indefinitely people who should be placed under custodial care for 
the welfare of the community, but I do believe that many young 
people under eighteen years of age are sent away for truancy or lack 
of home training at the expense of the city and state, who might be 
given the proper environment and the opportunity to “make good” at 
home. They might be placed in a detention school and given vo- 
cational training until that restless or trying period is over. This 
work is being carried on successfully in New Haven and other cities, 
Some young people need better home conditions, to keep them con- 
tented, some need the playground activities, but there are many who 
need real work. Community spirit tends to raise and develop our 
standards. Let us recognize individual rights and regulate individual 
training and adjustment in an attempt to render civic service. 


Clinical Department Studies * 
Lloyd N. Yepsen 


Case III. 

The problem of the low grade child may be stated as being in the 
large, mainly one of determination for when once it has been definitely 
established that he is low grade and practically untrainable his case 
is too often dismissed. Too often because there is rarely a case in 
which the child cannot be given something, however little that some- 
thing may be. It cannot be justifiably said that the cost of this 
training is not commensurate with the value for when it is carefully 
chosen the training will make him less of a problem while he is 
young and surely likewise less of a problem as he lives through his 
span of years. It is necessary, then, that the low grade children 
be as carefully studied as those of the higher levels and that their 
abilities be as carefully listed and evaluated. It must be recognized 
that all training must be in habit formation and when once initiated 
the procedure must not be deviated from if the desired habit is to 


*This is the third of a series of individual case studies made in the Clinical Department 
of the Psychological Laboratory of the Training School. 
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be firmly established. The following study presents a case of this type. 

John was born October 30, 1916. Father was born in Greece, 
mother in United States. At time of child’s birth, father was 39 
years of age and mother 40 years of age. He was the first child 
and born at full term: instrumental delivery with marks at birth 
of right temple region. At time of birth child was vigorous. No 
history of convulsions at birth. Had fever, vomiting and convul- 
sions with opisthotnos at 414 months; cure was spontaneous as par- 
ents refused therapy. The admission blank states that the child has 
seizures probably twice a year; they are Jacksonian in character and 
although generalized convulsions, are without the aura and usual 
epileptic manifestations. The treatment has been regulation of diet 
with administration of sodium luminal at times of increased nervous 
tension and mineral oil for regular stools. Results have been ex- 
cellent. He is also subject to intestinal indigestion once or twice a 
year. He has not been vaccinated. Family history is negative. The 
information on the admission blank indicates that he is clean in 
bodily habits, walked at 3 years 9 months although he now has an 
unsteady faltering gait throwing the right foot. He walks up and 
down stairs using a rail—a normal child goes equally well without one. 
He talked at about 2 years 6 months saying merely “ma-ma” and 


A psychological examination given in 1921 gives the child “a 
mental age of 2 years 6 months.” He is unable to dress self. He 
enjoys throwing balls and playing in the sand with other children. 
A physician in New York City diagnosed the case as a former men- 
ingo-encephalitis with partial blockage of the absorption of cerebral 
spinal fluid causing an increased intra-cranial pressure. Administra- 
tion of thyroid and thymus was advised. 

John was admitted to The Training School August 7, 1924 at the 
age of 7 years 8 months. An initial examination gave him a pro- 
visional Binet test age of 2 years 2 months, I. Q. 28. He failed the 
III year Porteus maze indicating a level lower than 2 years. Physical 
and cranial measurements were unobtainable. His psycho-physical 
reactions were lower than the o percentile for his age. 

Medical Examination—Hospital. “Except for a few bruises on 
his body there was nothing of particular moment to report. While 
he was in the hospital he was unclean in his personal habits, wet and 
soiled the bed. He cried considerably during the day, calling for his 
mother, and was restless at night. He was destructive. He had to 
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be fed, and his appetite was not very good. Right hemiplegia con- 
dition; left knee jerk greatly diminished, right, absent; extremities 
normal; condition of eye, ear, nose and throat negative; flat chested; 
position and heart sounds normal ; skin poorly nourished, no eruptions; 
Wasserman negative. 

Determination: Our first observation of this child does not agree 
at all with his Admission Blank. He is reported as being clean in his 
personal habits, and we have not found it so. He is also reported 
as being able to feed himself which he does not seem to be able to do. 
It does not seem advisable at this time to administer Thryroid and 
Pineal as the child presents a decidedly nervous condition, and the 
administration of Thyroid would have a tendency to increase this, 
but it may be that later when he has adjusted himself and has quieted 
down this may be given. We would suggest that he be given Lum- 
inal for the present to control the seizures to which he is subject.” 

School Report: “Our examination of this boy was very unsatis- 
factory in that it seems impossible for him to do any of the little 
things which might be expected of a boy of his chronological age, 
even though he might be almost idiotic in his mental development. 
While in the office he would sit quietly and then without any apparent 
cause would scream violently. It is doubtful if John will ever be able 
to attend school unless as he grows older there is a decided change in 
his whole makeup.” 

Cottage Reports: “At time of admission he was classified in 
Cattell—the group for lower grade children. The cottage reports 
bear out the fact that he is not clean in his personal habits, he has 
trouble in walking, has poor control of his hands and needs constant 
attention. He is unable to sit for any length of time in an ordinary 
chair and consequently has to be supported to prevent him falling 
forward on his face as he has had several bad falls. 

August 22—He does not improve any, persistent in soiling al- 
though he has had regular time to go to the toilet. He has a way of 
screaming without any provocation. Had long screaming spell this 
morning” 

Present Status: Cottage Report—Since the time of his admis- 
sion he has had three seizures and it was decided to begin the luminal 
treatment. This was begun September 17th, being given three grains 
each day—1%4 gr. morning and 1¥ gr. at night. He is very unclean 
at all times; rocks to and fro only when sitting, must be supported 
or falls; partially self-feeding; makes no attempt at dressing self; 
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can walk unaided but it is very uncertain; doesn’t play but likes to 
be where other children are; only words spoken are “ma-ma” and 
“pa-pa.” He seems to be agreeable but at times displays a mean 
temper; makes no attempt to play with anything, puts everything in 
his mouth and even chews on blocks. He has been broken of the 
habit of constant spitting. Moral habits somewhat improved but still 
very bad. 

Diet—Due to his emaciated condition the problem of special 
diet has been considered and carried out. This is in an effort to 
build up his physique and establish a better physical tone, the results 
of which may have a considerable effect on the entire general condition 
of the boy. This was recommended September 22nd and was begun 
September 23rd when he was given four eggs and two glasses of 
milk each day. 

Psychological—September 24th he was given a more complete 
psychological examination than at the time of admittance. The Kuhl- 
man Revision of the Binet-Simon test, below the level of three years, 
being used. By this examination it was determined that his level is 
about 18.6 months. No test above the 2 year level was passed. In 
the 18th-24th month group of six tests he failed to copy a circle, 
point out objects in pictures or imitate simple movements. In the 
12th-18th month group of five tests he failed to spit out distasteful 
solids. In the 6th-12th month group he failed to imitate movements. 
In the Ist-3rd month group of five tests he failed persistently to react 
to sudden sounds. The only speech development the boy has is in the 
expression of “ma-ma” and “pa-pa.” His reactions are entirely those 
of a child 2 years or less in development. It is recommended that a 
more thorough examination of the boy’s sense of hearing be made for 
at times it seems as though sounds were making no impression upon 
him. It hardly seems possible that his failures to react to sound 
stimuli are due alone to his level of development. A more thorough 
examination would clear this up. He was able to walk fairly well 
unaided although he needed the rail in going up and down the stairs. 

At the present time the boy appears to be emaciated and in need 
of a general toning up. He is not as helpless as one would judge 
at first appearance. He sat very well in an ordinary chair and did 
not seem to be requiring support. It is recommended that he be given 
a lower chair where he would be able to steady himself by placing 
his feet upon the floor and that he not be supported. The support- 
ing of this boy and resulting inactivity of the muscles used in sup- 
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porting himself would not then lead only to a more decided atrophy 
of the fore-mentioned muscles. His is a problem of habit formation 
in its simplest form. His reactions will be entirely those to stimulj 
of the simplest nature. If we are to witness any improvement in 
the boy the stimuli should be few in number and simple in character, 
A letter from the boy’s father states that the boy indicates his de- 
sire to go to the toilet by what has been undoubtedly a constant vocal- 
ization that has been interpreted by the parents and a habit of this 
nature developed. Careful attention should be paid to this in his 
cottage. He should be encouraged to walk both in and out of doors, 
careful attention of course, being given in order to prevent the boy 
from i injuring himself. 

It is not to be expected that any great improvement will be 
shown in a short period of time. With a chronological age of 7 years 
11 months and a test level of less than 2 years (18.6 months) the 
degree of retardation is self-evident. Habit training and the build- 
ing up of his physique should result in some slight improvement in this 
boy. 





American Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded, An- 
nual Meeting, Raleigh, N. C., May 8-11, 1925. 
Section Programs on 
1. Delinquency and Crime as Related to Mental Deficiency. 
Psychology and Mental Deficiency. 
Relation of Mental Deficiency to the Public. 
Pathology and Physical Characteristics of Mental Defectives. 
Psychiatry and Mental Deficiency. 
The Institution for the Mentally Deficient in Relation to other 
Institutions and Agencies. 
7. Education as Related to Mental Deficiency. 
Exhibit of Special Class Handwork. 





The Announcement of the Lehigh University Extension Course 
for the summer of 1925 includes under Professional Courses for Teach- 
ers, July 6th to August 20th, a course for Teachers of Special Classes 
and Exceptional Children. Members of the Training School staff will 
assist at Lehigh as there will be no course at Vineland. Applications 
for admission should be made to “The Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion,” Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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